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Here a shady lawyer seeks to dower his daughter with
the revenue of a chateau by using trickery to dispossess
the girl who owns it. But his son foils the scheme by
falling in love with her and marrying her himself.
Finally, his own wife, disgusted by his'sordid stratagems,
abandons him and Guerin, unmasked and discredited,
is left with accomplices as mean as himself for his
sole companions. Outside the family Augier saw much,
likewise, to disquiet him. In The Shameless he attacked
the danger to society of a press controlled by
unscrupulous financiers and, in The Contagion, he
depicted a young man whose character was being
undermined by the prevailing scepticism and lack of
moral standard.

It is easy to divine Augier5 s ideas from, his plays.
He took, like Moliere, a sensible view. A noble should
not marry a bourgeoise, a scholar a society girl, or an
honest man an adventuress. If he does, both, honour
and happiness are likely to be compromised. The
partners to a marriage should be of the same rank and
fortune and the matter of the dowry was an important
one. Not that money could bring happiness. But
there was a mean between marrying for money and
romantic love in a cottage. The state of society alarmed
him and he ascribed its evil plight to progressive
decline of the moral sense. There was far too much
cheap mockery of solid virtues, and a man ought to
have the courage to be honest, even if it meant being
ridiculed. Augier's was a morality of common sense.

He had, therefore, a serious purpose. But he was
well aware that the public wanted entertainment.
His plays, disquieting in the opening acts, generally
end happily. Unpleasant people are offset by nice
ones, but they are not mere abstractions of good and
bad qualities. He drew them from observation rattier
than from his imagination and made them speak
naturally according to their character and class.